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ANCIENT PEAR TREE IN EASTHAM. 

The above is a representation of an an- 
cient pear tree, on the land now owned 
by Mr. Nathan Kenny, twenty-one miles 
from Barnstable court house. It was 
brought from England by Thomas Prince, 
for many years governor of Plymouth 
colony. Governor Prince removed from 
Duxbury to Eastham in 1640 or 1645, 
and, leaving Eastham, returned te Ply- 
mouth in 1665, so that this tree, planted 
by him, is now probably about two hun- 
dred years old. It is still in a vigorous 
state. The fruit is small, but excellent; 
and it is stated that it yields annually, 
upon an average, fifteen bushels of fruit. 
Governor Prince’s house stood about 
thirty or forty rods eastward of this place. 
Mr. Treat, the first minister, lived about 
one-fourth of a mile to the north-east. 
The house seen in the engraving stands 
on the site formerly occupied as a garri- 
son house.—ZJ7ist. Col. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE DISCONTENTED BOY. 


‘*] wish, mother, that you were as rich 
as William Herbert’s father,” said Ed- 
ward Stanley after a long reverie. 

‘““Why do you wish so?” said Mrs. 
Stanley, ‘‘*have you not got a plenty to 
eat, and good clothes—and do you not go 
to school, and have your ball and kite, and 
many other things?” 

*¢ But then we are not called rich, and 
we have no handsome carriage to ride 
in, and our house is not near so fine 
as Williams. Then too he has plenty of 
pocket money, and a great many more 
playthings than I have.” 

‘** But does he seem to be any happier 
than other boys?’ Now run out and play 
awhile, and you will forget that Mr. Her- 
bert is richer than we are.” 

Edward sat still for some time, then 
slowly left the room, but soon returned, 


tired,” and he sat down again evidently 
in no very pleasant humor. 

“Where are your maps?” said his 
mother, “try if you can put them to- 
gether.” 

“I Jearned how to do that some time 
ago,” replied Edward. 

‘Well, get your paper and pencil, or 
paint-box. Here is a piciure for you to 
copy.” 

Edward brought out his drawing, and 
painting materials, and began to copy the 
picture, but in a few minutes threw the 
pencil down. ‘I wish,” said he, 1 hada 
horse like William’s. 

‘“*Come,” said Mrs. Stanley rising, 
‘¢ get your cap, and we will take a walk.” 
Edward this time cheerfully obeyed, and 
was soon ready to accompany his mother. 

The day was mild and pleasant. The 
spring flowers had just blossomed, spang- 
ling the green fields and filling the air 
with their perfume. ‘The flowers and the 
birds—the music and the light—and the 
deep blue of the sky above all, combined 
to gladden the face of nature. It wasa 
day in which we feel the blessing of the 
sun and open air; and think how hard 
must be the lot of those confined by suf- 
fering and disease in darkened chambers, 
uncheered by the bright smile of earth. 
At length they reached a small cottage 
whose appearance indicated poverty, but 
neatness in its occupants. The path 
which led to the door, was lined on both 
sides with flowers, and a garden patch, 
lay on one side tastefully arranged. Mrs. 
Stanley’s knock brought to the door a 
neatly dressed woman, whose saddened 
countenance bore traces of trial and suf- 
fering. ‘*How is your son to-day,” in- 
quired Mrs. Stanley as they entered, and 
seated themselves in the simply furnished 
room. 

‘* The doctor has just left,” replied the 
woman, ‘and gives some encouragement 
that he may finally be restored, but not 
for many months yet, and perhaps the 
paralysis may never leave his limbs. He 
is a good boy and bears it patiently as a 
lamb—would you like to see him?” 

Mrs. Stanley assented, and the woman 
opening a door led them into the cham- 
ber of the sick boy. 

He lay upon a bed, his countenance 





composed and thoughtful, though wear- 
ing an expression of pain, or anxiety 
which had become habitual. And thus 
had he Jain for months and must still lay 
for months to come, and perhaps never 
recover the vigor of perfect health. 

Are you not weary, my good buy,” 
said Mrs. Stanley, ‘of being confined to 
your bed for so long a time?” 

‘ A little sometimes,” replied the child, 
“but then mother reads to me in that 
book,” pointing to an old worn Bible. 

* And would you not like to run about 
and play like other boys?” 

‘**I hope to get well soon, and be able 
to help mother.” He seemed too weak 
to converse long, and Mrs. Stanley soon 
left, promising the woman whose husband 
had died some time before, her assistance. 

Edward walked along quietly by the 
side of his mother, apparently in deep 
thought ; at length he said, ‘* how thank- 





saying, ‘1 don’t want to play—I feel 


ful I ought to be, that I am not like that 


poor sick boy. I shall never envy Wil- 
iam his horse, and fine clothes again.” 
H. P. 


NARRATIVE. 

















WIDOWHOOD INDEED. 
A TALE OF ANGUISH. 


He was an only son, and his mother was a widow. 


We turned into a narrow street, and 
shielded ourselves from the piercing north- 
wester, that had been for some minutes 
blowing, showing us that our-cloaks were 
not wholly weather-proof, it was certain- 
ly a comparative pleasure, after such a 
searching blast, to stand in the lee of the 
houses ; and as soon as the blood began 
to circulate a little, we considered what 
should be our next step in the errand 
which we had undertaken to perform, 
when our attention was arrested by sounds 
of wailing from the house near which we 
were standing; and as the evidences of 
sudden grief continued, we felt embolden- 
ed if not called on by our mission, to 
knock at the door. We repeated this 
several times, but as there was no an- 
swer we determined to enter. Raising 
the latch with some force in order to ar- 
rest uttention, we opened the door and 
stepped intoasmall parlor; there was no 
entry. The noise of opening the door 
had called from the adjoining room, a fe- 
male, whose countenance was marked by 
the deepest grief. She started at our ap- 
pearance, but with a courtesy natural to 
her sex, pointed to a chair near a stove. 

We apologized for our unbidden en- 
trance by stating that her exclamations 
of distress had seemed to give warrant for 
our boldness, as we were in the discharge 
of our duty to a class in which she seem- 
ed to be included. 

There was no answer; but it was evi- 
dent that all feeling was merged in one 
overwhelming grief, and the sobs which 
shook the frame of the afflicted one were 
rather evidences of its concealment, than 
attempts at its expression. 

‘‘Are your sufferings,” said my eom- 
panion, respectfully approaching the fe- 
male, “of a kind which we can mitigate? 
Our means, whatever they are, shall be 
cheerfully devoted to that purpose.” 

‘Unless you can bring back to my arms 
a husband who has been dead for months, 
and restore to my bosom an only child 
stretched out on yonder bed, you cannot 
minister to my sufferings.” 

We knew too well the feelings ofa 
mother to attempt formal consolations in 
the freshness of her bereavement, and so 
ve mingled a tear with the childless 
vidow, conscious that sympathy would do 
nore than advice. 

The door of the little room was open, 
aid the light from a window fell upon a 
bed. The suffering widow trembled as 
ste turned her face in that direction. 

We followed her. 


only paused in its career, not chilled. 
The thin silky lock of hair that lay upon 
the forehead of the dead child, trembled 
in the agitation of the air as we approach- 
ed, but settled still again upon the brow 
to whose glossy whiteness marble is a 
poor comparison. The long eyelashes 
were in beautiful relief to the delicate 
skin over which they hung, and served to 
shade the eye-balls, where alone death 
seemed to have set his seal. As we gaz- 
ed upon the beautiful object before us, 
the grief of the mother broke out afresh. 
We felt that something should be said. 

‘** The Lord gave,” said my companion, 
as he took the mother’s hand from the 
cold tiny fingers of the boy, ‘the Lord 
gave this treasure.” 

“Who else, O, who else could have 
given such an one?” said the woman, 
gazing downward upon the bed. 

‘“‘And the Lord hath taken away,” 
added my friend. 

A Shivering of the mother’s frame in- 
dicated that she was sensible her comfort 
was taken away. 

‘‘Let us then bless the name of the 
Lord,” continued my friend. 

*O! not now—not yet—I cannot do 
it with that form beforg me. Let me 
grieve without reproaching my Maker, 
but I cannot mock him with blessings. It 
may prove good to me to have been af- 
flicted; but while the heart is bleeding? 
with the freshness of its wound, I may, 
like Rachael, refuse to be comforted.” 
With due respect for the sacredness of 
her recent'-grief, we led the mourner 
away from the sight of her child witha 
view of proposing to her, as soon as pos- 
sible, some plan of decent sepulture. 
The room indicated poverty but not 
squallidness. There was a sad deficien- 
cy in the means of comfort, but what 
there was bore evidences of being the re- 
mainder of a sufficiency. Entire neat- 
ness distinguished every thing, but even 
the clothes upon the bed were insufficient 
for necessary warmth, and chairs and ta- 
bles had gone to provide for herself and 
little one, when the sickness of the child 
had prevented her from work. 

While we were arranging the meas- 
ures which should insure decent burial to 
the child, a slight noise from the bed- 
room attracted my attention. I went to 
the bed. 

A small dog was lying at a little dis- 
tance from the dead child, and gazing in- 
tently into his unchanging face. The af- 
fectionate animal had reached forward to 
lick the cheek of the boy, but its coldness 
prevented a repetition, and he contented 
himself with constant watching and an oc- 
casional low moan. 

“Poor Rolla,” said the mother, who 
had followed me to the bedside, ‘ poor 
Rolla, he feels but does not understand 
his loss) He has always been the com- 
panion of Henry, and is now one of his 
mourners.” 





The little one lay upon the bed in the 
newness of death. Sickness had not 
enaciated the face, nor pain disturbed the 
features. It was the beauty of quiet. 
Silence and rest had set their seal upon 
hislips ; but the blue vein lay across his 


There came afterwards a plain car- 
riage to take away little Henry in his 
coffin, and his afflicted mother. At the 
gate of the grave yard my friend and I 
met the carriage. The sexton took the 
coffin and proceeded. My friend placed 








temple and down his cheek, as if life had 


the widow's arm within his own and help- 
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ed her onward, and I followed them, but|But when other children saw his dili- 
not alone, poor Rolla joined the little pro-| gence, they helped him, and in a short 


cession and completed its numbers. 


The solemn service was performed by |to it with lock and key. There he went 
my friend to the scanty congregation, |two or three times a day to read the Bi- 
disturbed ouly by the deep sobs of the|ble when he was denied that privilege in 


mother. 


At length the sexton prepared to fillin| God began to pour a flood of light on the 
the earth; the anguished mother bent| page of truth—and instead of staying a 
over the little resting place of her boy,!short time only in his hut, he would re- 
and with heart-rending grief took leave|main two or three hours and read a 
of the last human being with whom she|whole book or an Epistle—and often he 
could claim affinity; she turned and) would become so affected under the pow- 
moved slowly away. Rolla paused, as if er of truth as to be literally bathed in 
in doubt whether to follow the living, or | tears of joy. He continued thus growing 
lie down and rest with the beloved dead. jin grace and knowledge till the spring of 
The widow remembered her faithful com- 
panion, and called on him to follow. 
Rolla looked wistfully at the grave fora 
Heart-broken, 
the widow, with her sympathizing dog, 
returned to that desolate home once made | conditions ?’ asked his visitor. 
cheerful by the presence of her husband 


time, and then obeyed. 


and her child. 


time he had his hut built and a small door 


his father’s house. Soon the Spirit of 


1836 when he died. On a sick bed, a 
pious man visited him. , said he, | am 
afraid this book will rise in judgment 
against me, on account of the conditions 
on which I got it.” *What were these 
‘ That I 
should read achapter every morning and 
evening in my parents’ house.’ ‘* And did 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 





you not do that?’ ‘No, they would not 











listen to me.’ ‘Oh, then, if you were 





THE HIGHLAND CRIPPLE. 


[We have been favored with the perusal of 


letter, addressed by a New England Pastor, now 
travelling in Europe, to the Sabbath Schocl of 


his Parish, from which we extract the following 


Perhaps some of you have heard of the 


willing to read to them and they would 
not listen to you, they are to be blamed, 
and not you.’ ‘ Ah,’ said he ‘but what 
strikes my mind now, is what is written, 
‘whether they will hear or whether they 
will forbear, declare the word of the 
Lord to them.” He speedily enjoyed 
great peace of mind. 


a 


] 


You would imagine, to hear their con- 
stant altercations, that they had a great 
dislike to éach other, and that they had 
never been taught the commandment to 
love each other; but I know that thee 
mother has taken great pains to teach 
them the way of righteousness and that 
her spirit is vexed and grieved every day 
with their disputings and want of atten- 
tion to her commands. Ah, my dear lit- 
tle friends, how much this proves the 
truth, that man’s heart is naturally evil ! 
and it shows too how busy Satan is, and 
bow much he tries to gain dominion over 
the young, especially over those who 
have been warned of their danger. 

Do then seriously consider the wicked- 
ness of this contentious spirit. I address 
myself more particularly to the two little 
ones to whom I have alluded, us I have 
no doubt that this address will meet their 
eyes. It may, however, be useful to some 
others, who, like them, forget how meek 
and lowly was the conduct of our blessed 
Saviour toward all, and how he taught us 
to love and cherish one another, and to 
be kind and forgiving. All quarrelling 
and contention are hateful to that great 
and glorious Being who is love itself. 
Think, would you dare to quarrel, could 
you actually see Him with your bodily 
eyes? Forget not, how every unkind or 
unjust word spoken by you grieves his 





rest a little, and casting my eye on the 
water, I was forcibly struck, when I ob- 
served with what industry the meechgal- 
ingus (or sunfish) heaped small stones 
together, to make secure places for their 
spawn; and allthis labor they did with 
heir mouth and body, without hands! 

** Astonished, as well as diverted, I 
lighted my pipe, sat a while smoking and 
looking on, when presently a little bird, 
not far from me, raised a song, which en- 
ticed me to look that way: while I was 
trying to distinguish who the songster was, 
and catch it with my eyes, its mate, with 
as much grass as it could hold in its bill, 
passed close by me, and flew into a bush; 
where I perceived them together, busily 
employed in building their nest, and sing- 
ing as their work went on. In contem- 
plating the objects I had before me, I en- 
tirely forgot that I was hunting. I saw 
the birds in the air, and the fisbes in the 
water, working diligently and cheerfully, 
and all this without hands. I thought it 
was strange, and | became lost in wonder. 
1 looked at myself, and saw two long 
arms, provided with hands and fingers, 
and with joints that might be opened and 
shut with pleasure. I could, when [| 
pleased, take up any thing with these 
hands, hold it fast, or let it loose, and 
earry it along with me. When I walked, 
I observed, moreover, that I had a strong 


i, a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee de 


“This,” said he | Holy Spirit, and brings you intocondem-|body, capable of bearing fatigue, and 
to his pious friend,—‘ this, 55th chapter |nation before God, who is holy, and who |supported by two stout legs, with which 
of Isaiah is the chapter on which I was | requires holiness in his creatures. Think |I could climb to the top of the highest 
examined when I got this blessed Bible.’ | how effectually the gates of heaven will| mountain, and descend at pleasure, into 
‘You remember it?’ asked his friend,|be shut against you, if you do not put/|the valleys. 
‘Yes,’ said he, ‘and I trust I shall remem-| away from you this evil temper and con-| ‘And is it possible, said I, that a being 
gla : S nguage | ber it through time and eternity. Iamj|duct. All you have heard and learned |so wonderfully formed as I am, was cre- 
which is quite different from the English going to die—but I am going to leave | will only add to your misery and condem-| ated to live in idleness; while the birds 
language. About thirty years ago it was| this Bible as a legacy to another young | nation.—London Child’s Companion. which have no hands, and nothing but 
found there were 400,000 people speak- person in this town, hoping God will their little bills to help them, work with 
ing the Gelic language, scarcely any one) bless it to him as he hasto me.’ His cheerfulness, and without being told to 
of whom could read. They have the Bi- spirit soon took its flight to Heaven. do so? Has, then, the great Creator of 
ble now and teachers are sent to them.| My dear young friends think of this poor man, and of all living creatures, given 
These teachers remain only two years IN |ignorant Highlander of Scotland—read- jme all these limbs for no purpose? It 
one place, because living in the moun- ing his Bible in his hut—ask, each one cannot be. I will try to go to work. I 
tains, the people do not dwell near each| o¢ you, * Will not my Bible rise up in did so; and went away from the village 
other in villages. Perhaps only 20 fam-| pe judgment against me ?” to a spot of good land, where I built a 
ag terry age eabiny incloned ground, sowed. corn, an 
place co endiae, Wet the Ants are so raised pagel Ever since that time I have 
anxious to learn, they find 2 years a suf-| ‘A peep at home! Well, what can ee the a. — sound ty 
ficient time to teach themto read. Chil-|there be in a peep at home?” Ah, my Ya Rig ee cme pi sacle itt Pi ts 1 
dren, with their fathers and mothers and /|little friends, have a little patience, and live ies clic 3; I kee bs sap i, 
even grandfathers and grandmothers are|we shail see. I live in a place, where ai rer il fue P 1 proses 
seen sitting together in the same class. | frequently we have the privilege of meet- the birds pet ty a os wai a 
A superintendent of one of these schools|ing an assembly of little girls from the reflection, and taught me sage op “a Sn 
has told something very interesting to me|schools and private families round, who , thant Teacher's Offerin ‘ 
about one school, and I will tell it to you| go to repeat a portion of Scripture to aie 
very nearly in his own language. their minister. He is kind enough to ex- 
He says—‘I examined the Gaelic} plain it and expound it, ina manner so 
school at Barras. The first chapter read | affectionate and so familiar, that he gains 
by the class was the 55th chapter of Isa-|the attention and esteem of all who hear 
iah. I then proceeded to examine them|him. I cannot help feeling my own heart 
as to their knowledge of what they had|bound with affection to all of them, when ~ ae NY 
read. I was much struck with the an-|I see their little smiling faces looking ea- ale * We 
swers which one boy in the class gave—|gerly to catch every word he utters, and| AN INDIAN TAUGHT INDUSTRY BY coeethe ot & > 
making the impression on my mind that|ready to answer the questions he puts to BIRDS AND FISHES. ne oe = woe We light, that the 
he was not far from the kingdom of|them. Christianity makes us love each! Seating myself once upon a log, (says oy ey "The Whet is velag 
Heaven. I observed that when he read,|other, and desire each others’ spiritual |the author of History, Manners and Cus- "Ba cee Peeper Game a the Au- 
he kept his seat—and on my desiring him|good. God is love! rora Borealis. The word aurora is often 


Highlands of Scotland, and of the people 
who live there, who are called Highland- 
ers. They are a very fierce, and bold 
people—and until lately had no instruc- 
tion and no religious privileges. The 
Highlanders speak the Gaelic language 
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A PEEP AT HOME, 





THE NORTHERN LIGHTS, 
Children. Uncle, we heard them talk- 
ing at home this morning about some- 
thing that was in the newspaper about 
what they called the’ Northern Lights. 
Some persons who were in the country 
saw them. and the paper says, that they 
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to stand up, I was told that he could not, 


we should be all love; but, alas! this is 


that he lost the use of his limbs when|not the case, so much as it ought to be, 
three years old and was generally car-| among us. 


Christ is love ! and| toms of the Indians of Pennsylvania, ) by 


the side of an Indian, who was resting 
himself there, being at the time actively 
employed in fencing in his cornfield, I 


used to signify the light that shines be- 
tween daybreak and sunrise, and in this 
case is applied to a particular sort of 


ried to and from school on some person’s The 


back. I observed he borrowed his Bible 
from another, was told that his parents 
were too poor to buy him one. I took 
one of the Bibles of the Gelic School So- 
ciety—said to the boy, ‘I will give you 
this Bible, if you will promise me before 





at home, they are always quarrelling, not 


all here, that you will read a chapter|violently, but quite enough to render it 
morning and evening in your father’s| unpleasant to hear them, and to give thar 


house—attend the school regularly—that | parents much pain. 


One perhaps, warts 


you will not swear nor break the Sabbath.|a book ; it happens to be the very oie 
He was so afraid he would not perform,'the other was going to take; this occa- 


he hesitated. 
he gave his promise. 


He took his Bible, went home and be- 


But soon with a faint voice|sions altercation, neither of them being 


disposed to give up, except in that pet- 
tish manner, which is quite opposed to 


gan to readit to his parents. But he was|the peaceable disposition of a Christian. 


I know two little girls who always at-| observed to him that he must be very fond NE OR Sekt we Ee ae. 
tend these meetings, and who are very|of working, as I never saw him idling 
anxious to repeat their verse, and atten-| away his time, as is common with the In- 
tive to listen, and they are happy to eon- | dians. 
tribute their mites to the Bible Society, 
and the Missionary Society ; but see them 


The answer he returned made a 
very great impression on my mind. I 
have remembered it ever since; and I 
shall try to relate it as nearly in his own 
words as possible. 

‘“‘My friend,” said he, ‘the fishes in 
the water, and the birds in the air, and 
on the earth, have taught me to work; 
by their examples I have been convinced 
of the necessity of labor and industry. 
When I was a young man, I loitered 
about a good deal, doing nothing, just 


like the other Indians, who say, that 


word borealis means that which belongs 
to the regions of the north. 

C. Why, then, the hard words, after 
all, only mean the same thing as the 
plainer ones, northern lights. 

U. Even so; and that is what it real- 
ly is; a particular sort of light, pale and 
yellowish, which appears in the sky at 
night, toward the north. 

C. Have you seen it yourself? 

U. Very seldom in this sountry. It 
is not a common appearance here; but I 
have seen it in colder countries, and 


sometimes shining most splendidly and 
beautifully. 


not engaged in his pleasing work many|Then, when lessons are to be learned, 
days, when his parents would listen toit no/instead of helping each other on, tiey 
longer. He did not know what to do. At/are a mutual interruption; if one is dis- 
last he determined to build a small hut, | posed to be diligent and study, the other 
where he could read the Bible alone, with-| will make a noise and disturb her ; or they 
out disturbance. He began to collect|both play away the time, and are not 
the stones for this purpose, though only|ready, and then accuse each other of be- 


ale : C. Isit always alike? 

working is only for whites and negroes y ’ 

and that the Indians have been ordained sina wee ce Boones ho seg - 
for other purposes, to hunt the deer, and | f will . ~ 7c baal aa aon "a 
catch the beaver, otter, raccoon, and such Seite at xe eco z é P aan ose 1 
other animals. But it one day so hap-| .ay it — 
pened, that while hunting, I came to the ' J ‘ ; 

bank of the Susquehannah, and having C Do, Uncle; that will be just what 








able to crawl on the ground on all fours. |ing the cause of this fault. 

















sat myself down near the water’s edge, to 





we want. 
U. Well, then at the end of my first 
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voyage, we made the land one morning 
a good many miles to the northward of 
our port; and as the wind was light, we 
got on very slowly, and it was bed-time 
long before we were where we wanted to 
to be. However, as it was a fine night 
in September, and I wanted to feel the 
pleasure of actually seeing that we were 
all safe in port, and knowing that the 
tossing of the voyage was really over, I 
laid myself down in my clothes and re- 
quested the captain to call me as soon as 
we began to turn into the harbor. He 
did so about four in the morning ; and in 
a minute or two I was on deck, and sure 
enough there we were quietly gliding in 
by a narrow entrance between two mod- 
erate-sized hills. I was then a young 
traveller, and shall never forget the 
thankfulness and pleasure I felt when I 
saw our situation. It was true the 
voyage was over; the inconvenience and 
dangers of a life on shipboard were 
passed. We were as good as on land. 
If small things may be compared with 
great, something of this sort, (but O, how 
much higher!) will be felt by the Chris- 
tian when he first experiences the ¢on- 
sciousness of the blessed reality,—Life, 
and allits trials, conflicts, sorrows, pains, 
are now over, and I am safe in heaven 
forever. God grant, my dear children, 
that this pleasure may be ours. Your 
hearts will say Amen, | am sure. 

C. Thank you, Uncle; they do in- 
deed. 

U. And now I go on with my true 
story. A trifling circumstance added to 
my pleasure. I suppose the sailors made 
a little noise on buard, and disturbed a 
dog in a little cottage by the water-side, 
and he barked; and that disturbed a cock, 
for one immediately crew. The bark of 
that dog, and the crowing of that cock; 
the first land sounds we had heard for a 
good while, seemed to me to be the 
sweetest sounds I had ever heard. It 
was a bright starlight night; and looking 
upward, that by seeing the polar-star I 
might see the direction in which the ves- 
sel was moving, I saw toward the north- 


_ west what looked almost like sunbeams, 


as they sometimes appear through a 
break in the clouds, except that they 
were paler, looking more like thin 
clouds that the moon shone upon, only 
they shot so straight down from the pp- 
per part of the sky to the horizon. They 
were like thin clouds of pale yellow light, 
through which I could see the stars as 
plainly as if nothing were there. And I 
soon saw that these seeming clouds were 
formed of numerous dartings or pencil- 
lings of light,—I hardly know what to 
call them—in perpetual and rapid motion 
as it were downward. I then remember- 
ed the Aurora, and also that one of their 
names is (taken from this peculiar mo- 
tion) the merry dancers. It was as if ev- 
ery darting vanished, and yet there was 
another in its place, so that the beamy 
appearance was not for a moment inter- 
rupted. There were several of these 
beams, and they continued ag long as I 
remained on deck, which I did for about 
an hour, and then went below ard threw 
myself on the bed to get a little sleep be- 
fore going on shore in the morning. 

C. Now tell us of another, Uncle. 

U. My next description may be given 
in few words, although the appearance 
was one of the most splendid sights I ev- 
er beheld. It was one night in autumn, 
about eleven o’clock ; the sky was per- 
fectly cloudless, and full of stars. With 
the exception of about a fourth part to- 
ward the south and east, the hemisphere 
was covered with Jurora. It was at once 
a sheet of gold-like, transparent light,— 
perfectly transparent. I could see the 
smallest star through it just as plainly as 
where it was not: and yet this sheet was 
perpetually in motion; not with the 
wave-like motion of a cloud, but the dart- 
ing upward or downward of innumera- 
ble spicule, fine lines of light. I never 
saw any thing like it. I at once felt 
what a benevolent provision it was for the 
arctic regions in their long winter’s night, 
lasting for months. It was as if, instead 


of light issuing from the moon, it had 
been formed into a transparent cloud, 
and spread over the sky. But I must 
make haste to tell you of two other 
forms of the Aurora. You have seen the 
sky just before the rising of the moon, in 
that quarter where she rises ? 

Cc. Yes, Uncle, we have. 

U. Well, and I have often seen, exact- 
ly in the north, a similar appearance ; so 
like, that [ could have fancied the moon 
was really coming. The only difference 
was, that it was equally bright through- 
out, reaching about a tenth part of the 
way up to the zenith, in the form of a 
segment of acircle. Now and then the 
light was pure white, mild, colorless 
brightness. Once only I saw it in the 
shape of a rainbow, about the same height 
as I just now said above the horizon, and 
apparently four or five handbreaths in 
width. The edges, both above and below, 
were quite clear and sharp, and between 
the arch and the horizon all was as dark 
as above the arch. 

C. But, uncle, before we go, can you 
tell us what it is? 

U. No, my dear children; there have 
been many conjectures, but as yet the 
matter is not settled. I can only tell you 
of its appearance; its cause 1 know not. 
It is one of God’s wonderful works. 
When you are older, and come to read 
many books, you will find many other de- 
scriptions of it. Its appearance is some- 
times much more grand than any of those 
I have seen; but what I have seen, that I 
tell you. 

C. Thank you, uncle, thank you for 
telling us this. 

U. And praise God, your Maker, my 
children. It is he who has made all 
things, and the more we know of his 
works, the more reasons shall we find for 
adoring his infinite wisdom, power, and 
goodness.— Uncle Sam. 











RELIGION. 








SUNDAY IN SCOTLAND. 

The ushering in of a Scottish Sunday 
morn is far different from what every one 
must have had occasion to observe—es- 
pecially in and near large towns in Eng- 
land. There are no shops half opened 
till the very hour that summons the popu- 
lation to its worship—no servant’sgvork 
to be done at the doors and windows, 
though ever so early—nothing that can 
remind one of the toil of the week, and 
the anxiety of the heart after worldly af- 
fairs. No artisans, idling, unwashed, and 
in their working dress, about the streets ; 
nor any of those degraded characters who 
may often be seen, with half a dozen 
dogs, making their way to the: town, for 
the purpose of having a morning’s sport 
in rat-hunting along the ditches. They 
labor six days, and Saturday night effec- 
tually closes the scene. From sunrise to 
broad day, the holy time steals on as 
quiet as though toil and the common 
anxieties of life were never known. Every 
care, save the all-important one, seems 
laid aside. The calmness of the atmos- 
phere, the repose of the senses frém 
every sound, save the slow chiming of the 
distant bells, seem to speak it to be truly 
a day of rest—when the parent and the 
child, the rich man and the needy, alike 
in the presence of their Creator, observe 
his appointed time, and remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy. 

The cottages on the mountain side, 
which during the week present the very 
picture of peaceful industry, are usually 
on a Sabbath morning shut up, and silent; 
as though, with the cessation of all hu- 
man labor, the inhabitants had in spirit 
retired to their peaceful world, of which 
a quiet Sabbath is so beautiful an emblem. 
But about the hour when the village bell 
begins to toll for the devout assembly, 
then may be seen issuing from the hum- 
ble cottages, which hitherto appeared 
from their quietness almost uninhabited, 
each little family from first to last, all 
clad in their best, clean, plain and home- 





ly; but to the devout and meek, a far 
more acceptable sight, than that gorgeous 





‘and costly attire, whiéh, attracting all 
‘attention to the pomp of this life, seems 
|!0 convert the temple of the Most High 
\into a house of earthly vanity. The el- 
'derly clad in sober colors, becoming their 
‘season of life; the young in simple white, 
equally characteristic of their innocence 
jand purity, one following another in a 
j long train along the mountain side, form, 
together with the place to which their 
steps are tending, a subject on which the 
mind long dwells with internal satisfac- 
tion. 

In the evening, while perhaps the aged 
—they who are nigh upon the brink of 
that dark ocean of eternity upon which 
they must so soon embark—are engaged 
in the perusal of that volume which points 
out their way to the distant land; the 
young, to whom it is given to rejoice 
while yet their day is before them, often 
walk out on the hills together or alone, 
though always with that peaceful demean- 
or, that total absence of all tendency to 
unhallowed mirth, which bespeaks a heart 
humble in its strength, and conscious of 





the service it owes to Him in whom is all 
glory and honor. 

Thus, peacefully and silently, the night 
again steals down—closing upon a day on 
which ten thousand hearts have been bet- 
ter taught their duty to all living. 

[English paper. 
— 
VILLAGE CONVERSATION 

My uncle was a good man, and when 
the business of the day was over, usually 
spent the evening smoking his pipe in the 
chimney corner. ‘There were several 
shrewd men in the village, who were in 
the habit of calling of an evening to smoke 
with him, and who were pleaséd with his 
intelligent conversation. My uncle had 
never read many books, and was but an 
indifferent scholar, but he had observed 
much, and thought deeply ; and his study 
of the Bible had strengthened his under- 
standing and elevated hismind. Onsuch 
occasions religion was a very frequent 
topic of conversation. 

_There was a miller in the village, an 
acute man, but very skeptical ; and many 
an evening have he and my uncle sat ar- 
guing about religion for hours together. 
The miller was very wary; and as the 
diver, in danger from his finny pursuer, 
escapes by troubling the water, so he well 
knew how to perplex the question, when 
he found the argument going against 
him. One evening they had been hold- 
ing an animated discussion respecting 
God and invisible things, and the miller 
at last, losing his temper, declared that he 
considered it absurd to call on him to be- 
lieve in a God whom he could not see. 

‘My friend,” said my uncle, “I am 
surprised that you raise such an objection 
to the existence of God.” 

“Does it not follow,” interrupted the 
miller, “that if there be a God at all, I 
should be able to see him 1” 

“‘[ think not,” said myuncle. “If we 
observe and consider, we must be con- 
vinced that there are many things, and 
those, too, some of the most important, 
which we are unable to see, though their 
existence cannot for a moment be doubt- 
ed. Let me give you an illustration or 
two. You see me sitting here talking 
to you, yet you only seea part of me, the 
material, earthly part; the spiritual part 
of me, that thinks, and reasons, and loves, 
you cannot see. Yet you do not doubt 
that I have a mind and affections, though 
you cannot see them.” 

The miller smoked harder than before, 
and seemed very thoughtful, but said not 
a word. 

“ Again,” said my uncle, ‘you have 
limbs that do what you require; your 
legs and arms, and feet and hands, are 
your servants to do your pleasure. You 
see them, and cannot doubt their exis- 
tence. But they have a ruler, which or- 
ders their every movement, namely, your 
will; without this they move not. Your 
will, though you see it not, is real, and 
far more active, than your limbs. Surely 
you will not deny that you have a will, 
because you have never seen it. 








* Another illustration,” said my uncle; 
“look at your own mill. Pray what 
;moves the machinery that grinds the 
|corn?”’ 
| *“‘The sails, of course,” said the miller. 
| Very true,” said my uncle, * but what 
' moves the sails?” 

** Why the wind,” said the miller. 

‘* Exactly so,” said my uncle, ‘ but did 
iyou ever see the wind?” 

“I cannot say I ever did,” said the 
miller. ; 

‘“* And yet,” said my uncle, * you will 
believe in the evidence of the wind, 


| The miller was still silent. 
| 
| 


| though you never saw it; you will believe 


that | have a spirit within me, though it 
is invisible; you will believe you have a 
will which you cannot see; and yet you 
refuse to believe in the existence of God, 
because you cannot see him. Yours is 
very inconsistent reasoning, my friend; 
and I think the two or three illustrations 
I have given you, of the undisputed reali- 
ty of unseen things, should iead you to 
examine the grounds of your skepticism 
more carefully.” 
Coneetinesemmatinaliinal 


MARY MILLS. 


Mary Mills was a very little girl when 
I knew her, she was not quite two years 
old, and could not talk plainly. I once 
went a short journey with her pa and ma, 
and they took little Mary with them. The 
man where we stopped to dine, was a 
very good man, and as Mr. Mills wasa 
minister, it was proposed we should have 
a season of prayer after dinner. We 
sung, and when we knelt down, little 
Mary, though she was not two years old, 
knelt by her little chair beside her moth- 
er, and covered her face with her hands, 
and appeared as devotional as any one 
present. When her pa had done praying, 
she began to rise, but as soon as she heard 
another voice in prayer, her little face 
was again covered with her hands, and 
thus she remained, until the season of 
prayer was ended. 

How different, thought I, is this from 
many children, who are two, or three, or 
four times as old as was little Mary. Of- 
ten they are restless, and wish prayer was 
over, and frequently make so much noise 
as to disturb those who love to commune 
with God. Iwouldask such children, do 
you not, after all, admire little Mary’s 
conduct, and sometimes wish you loved 
the season of family worship and prayer- 
meetings better. Then go away alone, 
and ask God to make you like Christ, and 
seek in all you do, to be as he was when 
he was achild. For He always did right. 

[Advocate of Moral Reform. 
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LITTLE JAMES AND THE DOG, 


Little James was the only son of a far- 
mer, whose house stood in a beautiful 
lane, skirted with tall, green hedges, with 
here and there a venerable old tree, cast- 
ing its delightful shadow across the ver- 
dant path. Now it happened that James 
had an aunt who came to visit his mother, 
and being very kind, she gave her nephew 
several pence as a present. 

With the money James bought a new 
kite, and I assure you it was a very fine 
one, with two tassels for wings, and some 
beautiful pictures on its face. So away 
went James, when the wind blew a soft, 
gentle breeze, into the fields, to send his 
kite up into the air. . 

Just as he came to the gate, he met 
two boys. One of them had a stout cord 
tied to a large stone in his hand; the 
other carried a little dog in a sack, which 
was moaning very pitifully to get free 
from its confinement. 

“What have you got tied up in the 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 











sack ?”’ said little James. 

“We have got Lady Knighton’s lap 
dog, and we are going to drown him in 
the pond,” said William Mitchell. 

“Yes; and I’ve got this rope and stone | 
to tie round his neck,” holding up the: 
string as he spoke. 

“Do let me see the dog; there’s a. 
good chap,” begged James, imploringly. 
' The dog was produced. He was a 
very small white dog, with curly hair ; 
his eyes looked dull antl sorrowful, for 
he was sick, and the lady who ownec him 
wanted him out of her sight, now that he 
looked so bad. 

‘ «Qh, what a dear little dog! do give 
him to me!” said James, holding out his 
hands to take bim as he spoke. 

“Get along, do. Do you think we 
shall spoil our fun to please you?” said 
both the boys, pushing James back as 
they spuke. 

“Oh, do give him to me, and I will 
give you my kite! it will fly so nicely— 
and here is a ball of twine to fly it with. 
Oh, do give me the dog.” 

The kite was indeed a fine one ; and 
William Mitchell consented to give up 
the dog, very much to the anger and 
grief of Harry Winter, who had a hard, 
wicked heart, and loved to treat helpless 
animals cruelly. 

Little James hurried home with his 
dog; and by nursing it with great care 
for several days, had the pleasure of see- 
ing it get well, and look as beautiful as 
ever; and I assure you he felt more hap- 
py in beholding the grateful looks of his 
dog, than William did in flying the kite. 

Learn, children, from this story, to be 
kind to animals; and never be cruel, for 
cruelty hardens the heart.—S. S. Mes. 





EDITORIAL. 








When the Scotch thistle saw that the Lady 
was sad, she said to herself, “Now will I con- 





sole and comfort her by my gentlest tones.” 
So she spake in the low, soft voice which those 
who have heard it, love, and no longer met the 
offered hand of the Lady with pretended indif- 
ference, and stinging thorns. And she spake to 
the Scarlet Pea, kind, beseeching words in the 
early morning, and in the still evening, till that 
strange, wild thing grew serious and thoughtful, 
and at last began with right good will, to clasp 
her uplifted arms around the frame work on 
which she was to ascend upward—how far 
more beaujiful and lovely now, than in the days 
of her earthward creepings and stick embrac- 
ings! And now that she had left room for her 
to do so, a little flower, a loving, winning Pink 
Sweet Pea, who had been almost lost to sight 
by the overwhelming leaves and tendrils of her 
unruly cousin, now began to be seen and appre- 
ciated and the heart of the Lady opened to bid 
her welcome, a8 if she had but just began to 
know her aright. 

My little reader, do not open your bright, 
wondering eyes, amd ask “how can flowers 
talk?” but when you are at school tomorrow 
ask your teacher if she has not a flower-garden 
wherein she daily walks, and smiles and sighs, 
and ask your own heart if you are one of its 
sweet ornaments, or but a lofty weed, or a disa- 





greeable Poppy ? KE 
BORROWING TROUBLE, 

It has been said that it requires every kind of 
character to people the earth, and men differ as 
much in the features of the mind, as in those of 
the countenance. Among these numerous 
classes who has not observed one, composed of 
people who are always borrowing—borrowing 
an article, with which one would think, accord- 
ing to the nature of all earthly things, they 
would be but too well supplied—borrowing 
trouble. Not that they really desire it, for, on 
the contrary, it is in their too anxious endeavor 
to avoid it, that they weary and vex themselves 
without any good effect. 

One of the most striking instances of this 
kind was my little friend Emma Nelson.” She 
was the only child of an intimate friend, but 





t circumstances had been such, that ten summers 


had passed over her gentle head before we learn- 
ed to know and love each other. At the end of 
this time, I became a visitor in her father’s house, 
and promised myself many happy hours to be 
spent in the company of a child whose beautiful 


| face, I fancied, must hide an equally beautiful 


heart. When I spoke to her mother on this 
subject, she confirmed me in the opinion I had 
already formed, respecting the gentleness, and 
frank, open character of her little daughter, but 


added, * Emina has one trait of character which } 


it has been our constant endeavor to overcome, 
since, if not rooted out during the pliant days of 
childhood, it will mar her happiness through 
life. I shall leave you to discover what this is, 
and beg your aid in irradicating it. Scarcely 
had Mrs. Nelson uttered these words, when 
Emma appeared at the open door, on her return 
from school. 

“Oh dear! mother,” were her first words, “I 
am so afraid it will rain to-morrow and destroy 
our ramble in the Chestnut Grove, that I could 
scarce study this morning for thinking of it.” 

A slight smile sat on her mother’s lip, as she 
looked up at the clear blue sky, and replied, 
“Indeed my child, [ see no sign of unpleasant 
weather and deeply regret that you should let 
such groundless fears break in upon your du- 
ties at school,” at any rate you do very wrong to 
make yourself unhappy about clouds that may 
not rise, and rain drops that may not fall.” 

“ But, mother, it has not rained for a week, 
and it will be very likely to, to-morrow.” 

“ Emma, even if it should, the trees will be 
more freshly green, and the flowers smile more 
sweetly for it the day after, and you ought to 
know that He who “ruleth all things will order 
every thing for the best—and, by thinking about 
it, you wili only make yourself urhappy without 
affecting the weather in the least.” 

Here the conversation ended, but it had sat- 
isfied my mind with regard to the feature in lit- 
tle Emma’s character to which her mother re- 
ferred, it was constant anxiety for the future, 
without implicit confidence in Him, who “ doeth 
all things well.” 

During the day, I watched my little friend, 
and thought I could read some of the thoughts 
which were passing in her mind. The inquir- 
ing eye would often turn to the heavens, as if 
reading her fate in them, and a faint blush 
would color her brow and cheek, if she saw her 
mother’s eye fixed on her. 

The morrow’s sun rose clear; the air was 
mild and fragrant with the breath of flowers, as 
it came wafted over the extensive garden, and 
all nature seemed to be reading Emma a lesson 
of reproof, for her want of confidence in its 
Maker. [To be Continued.) 








VARIETY. 








The Little Hammer, 


I once heard of a minister who stated that he 
preached a number of years in a certain place 
without any visible benefit toany one. Finally, 
he concluded it was not right for him to preach, 
and in consequence thought he would give it 
up. But while musing on the subject, he fell 
asleep and dreamed. “I dreamed,” said he, 
“that I was to work for a certain man for so 
much, and my business was sitting upon a very 
large rock with a very small hammer, pounding 
upon the middle of it in order to split it open. 
I worked a long time to no effect, and at length 
I became discouraged, and began to complain, 
when my employer came; said he, “ Why do 
you complain? Have you not fared well while 
in my employ?” 

*O, yes.” 

“ Have you not had enough to eat >” 

“ Yes.” 

“Have you been neglected in any way ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Then,” says he, “ keep to work—cease your 
complaints, and I will take care of the result.” 
He then left me. 

I then thought I applied my little hammer 
with more energy, and soon the rock burst open 
with such force that it awoke me. Then, says 
he, I ceased to complain—I seized my little 
hammer with new vigor—I hammmered upon 
that great rock (sin) with renewed energy, noth- 
ing doubting, and soon the rock burst. The 
Spirit of the Lord rushed in, and the result was 
a reward of a glorious ingathering of souls to 
the heavenly Shiloh. 


Thus you see, my little friends, that to perse- 











vere in well-doing is the sure way to gain the 
prize.— Youth's Gnide. 
—_—— 
The Young Swearer Rebuked. 


A clergyman salling up the Hudson River in 
a sloop, some forty years since, was pained by 
the profaneness of a young man. Seeking a fa- 
vorable opportunity, he told him he had wound- 
ed his feelings by speaking against his best 
Friend—the Saviour. The young man showed 
no relentings, and at one of the landings left the 
boat. The clergyman was pained, and feared 
that his labors were in vain. Seven years after, 
as this clergyman went to the General Assem- 
bly at Philadelphia, a young clergyman accost- 
ed him, saying he thought he remembered his 
countenance, and asked him if he was not on 
board a sloop on the Hudson River seven years 
before with a profane young man. At length 
the circumstances were called to mind. “I,” 
said he, “am that young man. After I left the 
sloop I thought I had injured both you and your 
Saviour. I was led to him for mercy, and felt 
that 1 must preach his love to others. I am now 
in the ministry, and have come as a representa- 
tive to this Assembly.” 

or 


An Honest Boy. 


That “honesty is the best policy,” was illus- 
trated, some years since, under the following 
circumstances, detailed by the Rochester Demo- 
crat. A lad was proceeding to an uncle’s to 
petition him for aid for his sick sister and her 
children, when he found a wallet containing 
$50. The aid was refused, and the distressed 
family was pinched with want. The boy re- 
vealed his fortune to his mother, but expressed 
a doubt about using any portion of the money. 
His mother confirmed his good resolution—the 
pocket book was advertised, and the owner found. 
Being a man of wealth, upon learning the his- 
tory of the family, he presented the $50 to the 
sick mother, and took the boy into his service; 
and he is now one of the most successful mer- 
chants in Ohio. Honesty always brings its re- 
ward—to the mind if not to the pocket. 

——— 
Sabbath School in a Grist Mill. 


A missionary at T—— Boone Co: Indiana, 
says, “ My Jabors here as a missionary are scat- 
tered over several counties, which I have laid 
off into circuits. At different points, in this 
field, there are six or eight schools, in only one 
of which are there any Sabbath School books. 
One of these schools is organized and taught in 
an old mill! Here it is; one class of boys are 
seated on a slab-bench, leaning against the 
bolting chest ; another seated on the mill steps; 
another seated around the hopper; another on 
the lower floor. The girls are in another part 
of the building. Here we continued our school, 
till the cold weather compelled us to close it, as 
no other room could be obtained. The school 
began with an average attendance of 60. Asa 
substitute for reading books, I stitched together 
a few tracts. These were distributed each Sab- 
bath among the parents and children: And 
had you been present, and seen the avidity with 
which they were sought after, it would have af- 
forded pleasing evidence how highly they would 
prize a Jibrary of your books. One of the 
neighbors is preparing a house in which the 
school is to be taught during the summer; and 
if a library can be obtained, they have promised 
to make the house comfortable, so that the 
school may be continued through the winter. 

——_——>—— 


Hannah, 


Hannah lived in a retired settlement in Maine, 
far away from the temptations of the gay world, 
and distant too, from those religious privileges, 
which she would have valued far more than she 
would have done any of the gaieties of the world. 
There was no Sabbath School in the neighbor- 
hood where she resided, which was distant some 
miles from the house of worship where she at- 
tended. 

Doubtless she prayed much over Zion’s des- 
olations, and perhaps, while she was musing the 
fire burned, for she came to the resolution to in- 
vite her neighbors to assemble for a prayer 
meeting at her home. She was at this time en- 
gaged in teaching a little school in the neigh- 
borhood where she lived. How natural that the 
renewed heart should go out in love after these 
little ones. The prayer meetings continued— 
a Sabbath School was opened, and the Hol 
Spirit attended the effort with a divine blessing." 
As the fruits of the labors of this unknown 
young woman, something like thirty individuals 


were gathered into the church of God.—The 
Wreath. 


——p~———__ 
To whom are Thanks Due? 

A lady applied to the philanthropist Richard 
Reynolds, of Bristol, on behalf of a little orphan 
boy. After he had given liberally, she ‘said, 
“when he is old engugh, I will teach him to 
come and thank his benefactor.” “Stop,” said 
the godd man, “thou art mistaken, we don’t 
thank the clouds for rain: teach him to look 





higher, and thank Him who gives the clouds and 
rain.” 


POETRY. 








Written for the Youth's laid: 
DEATH AND THE CHILD. 


Slowly the Sun in its homeward way, 

Sunk neath the hiil top and mountain gray ; 

Casting abroad its departing beams 

Over green valley. and winding streams, 

And tnging the leaves of the blushing rose 

As she softly sank to her sweet repose— 

And the sunbeams fell on a scene of Death, 

That lay far down in the vale beneath, 

Where a beautiful child, with the Sun’s last ray 

Was passing from Earth and its scenes away, 

She had wandered forth in the Spring’s bright 
hours, 

To sport with the blossoms and opening flowers; 

To laugh at the sound of the fitful breeze, 

That softly sighed through the verdant trees, 

To mock the songster with childish mirth, 

And rejoice in the beautiful things of Earth. 

The whispering breezes died away, 

And hushed was the sound of the waters’ play— 

When a sweet voice spoke in her listening ear, 

With the silvery notes of another sphere ; 

And the Angel Death stood before her then, 

But not as he comes to the homes of men— 

The beauty of Heaven adorns him now, 

And its crown is placed on his noble brow, 

And its robe of white such as angels wear, 

And the harp that is struck by the seraplis there, 

And he speaks,—* Fair child, wilt thou leave 
this Earth, : 

Wilt thou leave forever these scenes of mirth, 

Wilt thou bid farewell to the loved ones here, 

And go with me to a better sphere ? 

There, thy brow shall be fanned by the zephyr’s 
breath 

That brings on its pinions no taint of Death, 

There, music is poured through the livelong day, 

From the golden lyres that the angels play, 

And fragrant flowers of unfading dyes, 

Bloom bright in the garden of Paradise! 

Fair child, wilt thou leave Earth’s fleeting glee, 

And go to the land of the blest with me ? 

“] know,” she answered, “ Earth’s joys decay, 

As the golden light of the summer’s day— 

That the beautiful flowers of the spring lie low, 

When the blasts of Autumn around them blow, 

That sorrow, and trouble, and Death may come, 

To dim the bliss of my Earthly home. 

So Ill take, bright angel, thy friendly hand, 

And go with thee to that better land.” 

Then the Angel smiled on her youthful head, 

And his icy hand on her ringlets laid, 

And quenched the light of her eyes so meek, 

And stole the bloom from her rosy cheek, 

And closed her lips, and suppressed her breath, 

But she started not at the touch of Death, 

For glowing visions had met her eye 

Of the glories of Immortality ! 

The thrilling song of another sphere 

Already had greeted her ravished ear, 

And a soft, sweet smile o’er her features played 

Her last—her last—for the child was dead! 

With the last bright beams of departing day, 

Her innocent spirit went on its way 

From this weary world to a land of rest—- 

And she lieth now on the Saviour’s breast. 

August 7, 1843. Epitu. 





THE SQUIRREL, 
BY MARY HOWITT. 

The pretty red squirrel lives up in a tree, 
A little blithe creature as ever can be; 
He dwells in the boughs where the stockdove 

broods, 
Far in the shades of the green summer woods; 
His food is the young juicy cone of the pine, 
And the milky beechnut is his bread and his wine. 
In the joy of his nature he frisks with a bound 
To the topmost twigs, and then down to the 

ground ; 
Then up again, like a winged thing, 


And from tree to tree with a vaulting spring; . . 


Then he sits up aloft, and looks waggish and 
queer, 

As if he would say, “ Ay, follow me here!” 

And then he grows pettish, and stamps his foot; 

And then independently cracks his nut; 

And thus he lives the long summer through, 

Without a care or a thought of sorrow. 

But small as he is, he knows he may want, 

In the bleak winter weather, when food is scant, 

So he finds a hole in an old tree’s core, 

And there makes his nest, and lays up his store; 

And — cold winter comes, and the trees are 

are, 
When the white snow is falling, and keen is the 


air, 

He heeds it not, as he sits by himself, 

In his warm little nest, with his nuts on his shelf. 
O, wise little squirrel! no wonder that he 

In the green summer woods is as blithe as can be! 











